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New Dutton Books For Young Readers 


We Are a Famil 


Written and Illustrated by INEZ HOGAN 
A unique and valuable book. Five delightful, true-to-n 


stories about animals and their families — chimpan 
beavers, polar bears, etc., illustrating how the father and m 
protect and guide their family and how the young ones learn together. 
them children gain the concept of the family as both a personal and a uni 
relationship. For reading aloud or easy third to fourth grade reading. 
ages 4-7. $2.75. 


The Secret of 
Barnegat Light 


by FRANCES McGUIRE 


A? exciting jewel robbery and a summer at the sea shore makes Je 
Lee’s vacation a thrilling adventure, especially when he discovery 
stolen jewels and helps capture the culprits. For ages 8-12. 


The Crusade 
and the Cup 


by ELIZABETH BLEECKER MEIGS 


he ideal Easter story — two boys on a crusade with Richard The 

Hearted search for the Holy Grail. Their adventures come t 
exciting climax when one of them is given the grace of seeing the Cup. 
beautiful book superbly reflecting the spirit of the brotherhood of 1 


For ages 11-14. $2.50 


vy J E. P. DUTTON & CO 300 Fourth Avenue New 








WHAT'S WHAT 
with 


IDS are crazy about cartoons. They collect them: 

they have great scrapbooks full of them. 

Phyllis Fenner, well-known librarian at the Plandome 
School in Manhasset, New York, was brooding about 
cartoons and young fry one day and she had an idea! 
Why not a collection? * * *  \That’s how our FIRST 
BOOK OF CARTOONS FOR KIDS started. 


Then all the questions arose — publishers’ questions: 
How should we go about collecting the cartoons? What 
should we include? How could WE tell what cartoons 
children REALLY thought funny? 


Miss Fenner had the perfect answer to all our 
arian’s novel problems: Let the kids themselves compile the book! 


is created fun ‘ a 7 . 
a family.” At that point we quietly withdrew to the wings and 


. let Miss Fenner and the kids — all seven hundred of 
wy See those she sees — carry on. They ran a contest, offered 
prizes, picked judges, included in their final choice only the 
cartoons that had a UNANIMOUS vote. Those were rare days in Man- 
hear. 


ilting book is a humdinger. Repeat . . . a humdinger! With over 
i assorted cartoons from various magazines, and with artist Ida Scheib’s 
impish decorations and some original cartoons of her own, the whole thing 
jlorious fun plus a few slight surprises for any adult who thinks he has 
mind catalogued and categorized. 


you re a member of the “seing’s believing” school of thought, you can easily see. 
ite to us before April Ist and we'll send you, FREE, a copy of THE FIRST BOOK 
RTOONS FOR KIDS. 


Wataz Marr, Shr tilldiibe 


FW 
1) Write for illustrated catalog to — 
FRANKLIN WATTS, INC., 119 West 57 St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 





The Glory and ®ONG q) } 


Goodness of 


St. Francis of ST. FR ANCI 


Assisi 
By Clyde Robert Bulla 


Illustrations in 2 colors by Valenti Angi 


An inspiring story that brings alive the simple x 
dramatic life of a true saint—from his mischiew 
boyhood to his days as a kindly monk who loved { 
birds, the animals, and all the peoples of the wor 
A perfect Easter tale, this beautifully illustrag 
book will make children aware of the beauty, king 
ness, and unselfishness that is in everyone. 

7-10. $2.50 Cloth bound ; large, clear type 


Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
432 Fourth Avenue New York 


LOOK - INSIDE 
EASTER EGG 


by 
Pamela Bianco 


Beside her bed on Easter 
morning Roxana found a 
white sugar Easter egg de- 
corated in’ lovely _ pastel 
colors. She could look inside 
and see a beautiful garden. 
With the help of some ducks 
and Gregory, the Easter 
Rabbit’s assistant, she found 
the garden. 

Lovely pictures in fragile color make this book as spring-like and happ) 
Easter itself. Long after Easter is gone, small children will treasure thist 


and pore over its illustrations. Su 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
115 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 
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Make Friends throughout the World Margaret Scoggin .....22.66e0%. 
od Programs in Newark: 

Children’s Rooms — Lewis V. D. Graves 
Advisory Council — Beatrice W. Schein 

Positive in Human Relations Dorothy McGinnis 

al Relations, a Texas Perennial Elizabeth H. Kelly 

ommittees, 1951-1952 

Notes from DLCYP Board Meetings at Midwinter 

Committee Presents: 

the AYPL Executive Board — Grace Slocum 

the Children’s Library Association — Marian Herr 

aldecott Banquet — Eulalie Steinmetz 

aldecott Awards 

Books to Children and their Parents — Elizabeth H. Gross 

ity Committee Suggests: —- Mary Peters 

our Regional Reporters — Elizabeth Johnson 

Seen? — Adeline Corrigan 

ntion To: — Frances Grim 

t Books for Young People — selected from adult lists and recommended 

ung People’s Librarians Enoch Pratt Free Library 

lits: 

1e Don Orione Orphanage and School in Rome, Italy — Margaret Scoggin .. 
isplay at International Youth Library, Munich Photo by Inge Loeffler .. 
r Estes — courtesy of Harcourt, Brace — Photo by Arni 

1s Mordvinoff — courtesy of Harcourt, Brace — Photo by Ari 
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EDITOR'S CORNER: 


In this issue, emphasis is placed on the work of our Internationa! 
mittee and typical programs in our country that are closely related in spinj 
Indeed, interest in foreign relations begins at home as Elisabeth Hamil 
Friermood* suggests. 

“Regional literature is one of the best antidotes for our standardized 
civilization. It is true that certain mass media of communication such as 
newspapers, radio and television are needed to tie the country together, 
but the very essence of democracy is the right to be different; giving people 
a chance to be themselves. Regional literature shows the inhabitants of 
our country being themselves in their own particular area. 

Children need to know their own region better, and what is more 
important, to learn the folk ways, cultures and backgrounds of ail the 
regions of our country... . 

To ring true, regional books must be written with imagination, 
sympathy and understanding, written is such a fashion as were Th 
Yearling, Roller Skates or Caddie Woodlawn.” 

Excerpt from a talk 

Enjoying the differences within our own borders is the first step 
wider world friendships around the world.—S.A.B. 


From the MAYOR’S PROCLAMATION 


Which designated the week of November llth to 17th, 1951, as 
“CARE-UNESCO Children’s Book Week” in Cleveland: 


WHEREAS, friendship and understanding among the children a 
youth of the world are essentials for the establishment of world peace; and 


WIIEREAS, books are natural ambassadors of such understanding a 
good will; and 


WHIIEREAS, countries overseas are hard pressed to provide fort 
spiritual and cultural needs of their youth; and 


WHIEREAS, CARE and UNESCO are jointly working toward | 
achievement of peace in the world by the dissemination of the worll 
great literature; 


NOW, THEREFORE, 1, Thomas 4A. Burke, as Mayor of the 0 
of Cleveland, urge all citizens to join in the support of this movement} 
the promotion of peace and understanding through the distribution of bo 
which interpret life around the world to the children and youth of all nati 


*Mrs. Friermood is an experienced children’s librarian and a parent. See also T@ 
October 1951, page 12 (New York). 
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aret Scoggin’s audience at the Don Orione Orphanage and School in 
Rome, Italy last summer 


oS DO MAKE FRIENDS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


over a year ago, the International Relations Committee heaved a 
‘lief as the firsts CARE-UNESCO Children’s Book Packages began 
uit of the United States into the far reaches of the world. There 
hope that these books which represent our own children’s favorites 
1 two things: give children of other lands some idea of what our 
d and people are like and, perhaps even more important, serve as a friendly 
idclasy) across the oceans. Have these packages served as we hoped? 

Last summer in Rome I visited the Don Orione Orphanage and School 
full number of packages — ten in all — had been sent by the 
(Illinois) Branch of the Association for Childhood Education 

ernational. The four hundred boys who assembled in the school to accept 
books from me gave a moving demonstration of what such a contact with 
nds in another country could mean. At first, they were like any group 
youngsters brought to listen to a strange adult. However, the facts that 
se CARE-UNESCO books were theirs and were a gift from people it 
nerica thawed their indifference to enthusiasm. The influence lasted, too. 
t the other day I received a letter from 16-year-old Ilio. I quote just 
he wrote: 
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“I thank you so much and with me all my orphan-fellows for you 
fine books that the people in America have gave us with affection. We ar 
glad to know that there are some people that remember us . . . Excuse m 
the errors because I study English by a year.” 

Wherever I went last summer — to libraries and schools in Frane 
Germany, and Italy — I spoke of the CARE-UNESCO Children’s Bod 
Packages. Everywhere I found eager hopes of getting them and sincer 
thanks that we had thought of such a program, 


As other packages go out, cards and letters of appreciation begin to com 


back. Eventually we shall know which of the titles have been most usefi) 
and popular. We have the promise of CARE officials that if the progran 
is successful, we shall be able to modify the packages. However, we my 
always remember that these collections of books must satisfy two grou, 
those who give and those who receive. We must keep our emphasis in sele 
tion upon books which are basically human and which show people’s similar 
ties. When the books we send describe our beliefs and our country, the 
must do so because we love these books and not because we think we can for 
others to believe as we do or to love our country as we do. And we mu 
understand the reactions and comments of those who receive our books whe 
their favorites surprise us. Our gift must be first the gift of friendship, 
what these books teach of America and Americans must come through ther 
“humanity.” 

Interestingly enough, the problem of language is less important tha 
we had feared. Simple text and colorful pictures give most of these bool 
an immediate appeal; that is immediately supplemented by the warmin 
knowledge that someone who reads this English language has sent th 
books to the children of another land. 

All this prefaces a strong appeal for librarians and teachers to acy 
the responsibility for furthering the CARE-UNESCO Children’s Ba 
Program, ‘There are schools, orphanages, children’s villages from Germat 
to India, from Finland to South Africa where these books can be gold 
threads of friendship to draw the world together. 

I have just read the words of a young American airman killed ot 
Germany in 1944. In his Serenade to the Big Bird, Bert Stiles writes: 

“In the end it is only people that count, all the people in the wh 
world ... I am an American. I was lucky enough to be born below t 
mountains of Colorado. But someday I would like to be able to say [| 
in the world and let it go at that.” 

Children’s books can help to make this one world possible. 

MarcGaretT Scoccin, Chairn 
International Relations Commi 


Hudson-Mohawk L.A. voted funds this season to purchase two packets of books 
the CARE-UNESCO booklist sponsored by the International Committee of DI 
to be sent to England. 

Schenectady County (N.Y.) Public Library has raised funds for 7 packets 
January 1950 by the simple device of little glass jars beside a small poster on the é 
in children’s rooms. 
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}THERHOOD PROGRAMS IN NEWARh 


ark is primarily an industrial and commercial city of approximately 
lion people. The foreign population is large, although the majority 
ung people are native born. The Springfield Branch Library is 
a community of mixed racial backgrounds, predominately Negro. 
» Corner, housed in the Library’s main building on the fringes of the 
1 section, serves young people from all parts of the city. 
CHILDREN’S Room in the Springfield Branch of the Newark Public 
ries On a year ’round program to foster good will and understand- 
x groups. Brotherhood Week, however, offers an opportunity for 
phasis in this field. 
‘rs and bulletin board publicity are used to present children of 
olor carrying on their everyday activities together in perfect har- 
he contributions of various groups are pointed up in table displays 
| collections of books. 
brotherhood theme is carried out in more active ways, too. ‘The 
Librarian conducts film and discussion programs. Brotherhood 
Of These Our People House I Live In,* and Man—One Family,* 
used successfully with the children. Story hours are held at the 
nd talks made to classes in the schools. The children’s librarian 
ipates in community programs. ‘What I can do to promote and 
tter human relations among racial and religious groups’ was the 
talks given at a junior high school, a synagogue, a Protestant 
| a merchant’s social and business meeting. 
result of the activities described, there has been a_ noticeable 
interest among children in reading along intercultural lines. For 
‘k, a junior high school in the community conducted a contest on 
books in the human relations: field supplied by the Springfield 
Reactions to the various phases of the Brotherhood program have 
able, indicating strong possibilities that the effects may endure. 
Lewis V. D. Graves 
Children’s Librarian 
Springfield Branch 


“I 


\pvisorY COUNCIL of students representing the public, private and 
high schools in the city assists in planning, advertising and conduct- 
ims that are sponsored by the "Teen Corner. A few years ago the 
ut on a Brotherhood Night that, possibly because of its light ap- 
ought enthusiastic response from the young people. The program 
with the showing of the cartoon Brotherhood of Man* and Frank 
llouse I Live In.* Following the films came folk dancing, conduct- 


a Y.W.C.A, leader: first, demonstrations of European folk dances; 


dience participation in the Virginia Reel. In order to tie books and 


‘s together, the opportunity was taken to call attention to a special 


| Educational Film Guide, H. W. Wilson 


n Blue oie of 16 mm. Films, 26th annual edition, 1951, Educational Screen, Inc. 


52 
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display of books on intercultural relations and to distribute to each member ¢ 
the audience a copy of the "Teen Corner list Toward a More Perfect Union 
In 1951 the Brotherhood program was concerned with the subject of 
prejudice. Using material prepared by the Essex County Intergroup Council 
members of the "Teen Corner Advisory Council presented skits demonstrat 
ing correct and incorrect ways of answering prejudiced remarks. ‘The skit 
opened the way for reports of incidents actually experienced by young peop] 
in the audience and for discussion of methods for combatting bigotry, 
The two programs, although entirely different, carried essentially the 
same basic elements important in programs for youth: a socially desirable 
theme, planning and participation for youth, cooperation with outside agencies, 
opportunity for self-expression and motivation for reading. 
BEATRICE W. SCHEIN 
Principal Librarian, ’Teen Corner 


ACCENT THE POSITIVE IN HUMAN RELATIONS 
The New Jersey Library Association Committee On Human Relation 
two years ago became concerned about children’s books and the part they play 
in human relations. A Sub-committee was appointed to look into the subject 
of stereotypes in children’s literature. The members of the Sub-committee, 
representing public and school libraries, decided first of all to make a study 


ee 


| ONE GOD 


PMORSHIP 
HIM 


TENTE name 


"T NVC) ie 


Book display at International Youth Library, Munich, Germany 
Photo by Inge Loeffler 


Marc 
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had been done in the field and what needed to be done. They felt 
be a good idea to present their findings in a panel discussion for 
» Association membership at the annual fall meeting. Two guest 
well known for their work in human relations, assisted the members 
b-committee in the program. 
uch interest was generated in the fall in the subject that the Sub- 
prepared for the spring meeting an exhibit of children’s books 
good human relations. An annotated list of the exhibited books 
ired for distribution at that time. 
any requests came in for copies of the list it was decided to have 
with the title of “Accent the Positive in Human Relations with 
Children and Young People.’’* 
DorotHy McGinnis, Chairman 
Sub-committee on Stereotypes in Children’s Literature 
Committee on Human Relations, NJLA and Principal 
Librarian, Children and Education Division. 


NATIONAL RELATIONS, A 
TEXAS PERENNIAL 


by Elizabeth H. Kelly 
Head, Boys and Girls Department 
El Paso Public Library 

national Relations is a year round job in the El Paso Public Library. 
e are so used to “relationing”’ that we have to stop and think a long 
ealize exactly what we do do. 

60% of our borrowers come from Spanish speaking homes; many 
are first generation Americans. One of our problems is to build 
‘ciation of their Mexican background as part of their American 
p. We do this by featuring books that show Latin-American 
in a casual, unobtrusive way that makes a permanent impression 
eaders, both Latin and Anglo, 
have a large collection of children’s books in Spanish. Most of 
e printed in Buenos Aires and are for Spanish speaking readers, not 

ple who want to learn Spanish. We find that books from Latin 
i are better for our children than those from Spain, just as books written 

» States are more popular with most of our readers than equally good 

written in England. 

jecause we are an Army town, we have many French, Italian and 

children, all eager to read and all becoming Americanized in an 
mazingly short time. We also have many Chinese children, mostly boys. 
gBut of course our biggest job is with the Latin-American children. 

How do we manage language? We have several bi-lingual staff mem- 
ers and we try to have one of them take care of any Latin-Americans who 
come in. The Children’s Librarian can speak a sort of Spanish if driven 

(Continued on Page 20) 
* See page 27 
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DIVISION COMMITTEES 
1951 - 1952 
BUDGET 
Chairman: Eleanor Kidder, Public Library, Seattle, Wash. (4YP] 
Jane Darrah, Public Library, Youngstown, Ohio (CL4 
Virginia Chase, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. (CL4 
CONSTITUTION 
Chairman: Elizabeth Brizgs, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio (DJ/’ 
Sarah Jones, State Education Dept., Atlanta, Ga. (CL4 
COMMITTEE ON DESIGN AND EQUIPMENT OF LIBRARIES 
SERVING CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 
Chairman: Laura Steese, Public Library, Flint, Michigan (CL./) 
Norma Rathbun, Public Library, Milwaukee, Wis., (CL4 
Sara Siebert, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Mj 
(AYPL) 
Anne Izard, Public Library, Mount Vernon, N. Y. (CLd 
ELECTIONS 
Chairman: Isabel McLaughlin, Public Library, Minneapolis, Min 


(CLA) 


Irene Hayner, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Ming}, 


(CLA & AYLP) li 
Della McGregor, Public Library, St. Paul, Minn. (CLAgceca! 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS , ; 5 : : aa t} 
Chairman: Margaret Scoggin, Public Library, New York, N.Y. (AYP on 


Jean Lowrie, Campus School, Western Michigan Colle 
Kalamazoo, Mich., (CLA) 
Nora Beust, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D. 
(CLA) 
LIST 
Chairman: Jean Roos, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio (4YPL) 
Jane Ellstrom, Public Library, Lakewood, Ohio (4YP 
Louane Newsome, Mathematics-Physics Library, State Ui 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City (CLA) 
Norma Rathbun, Public Library, Milwaukee, Wis. (CL 
Marian Young, Public Library, Detroit, Mich. (CL 
NOMINATING 
Chairman: Rosemary E. Livsey, Public Library, Los Angeles, Calif.(C. 
Harriet Long, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, ( 
(CLA) 
Katherine P. Jeffery, Public Library, Milton, Mass. (4 Y7: 
PUBLICATIONS PLANNING 
Chairman: Alice Ruf, Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, 
(CLA) 
Agatha Shea, Public Library, Chicago, Ill. (CLA) 
Margaret A. Edwards, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltin 
Md., (4 YPL) 


M: 
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SND NOTES FROM DLCYP BOARD MEETINGS AT MIDWINTER 
howing that your officers are hard at work on your behalf) 


he News 
as voted at the Midwinter meeting by the Executive Board of 
to increase the size of TON from the 16 page size, which was tried 
ure of economy, to 32 pages. This is made possible by the excellent 
the advertising manager. (Have you read your ads?) The 
1ip needs to be increased by one-third, and TON is one valuable 
‘tting members. (Have you shown your copy to a non-member ?) 
‘ased size will make possible more room for regional news where 
deas that have worked well in one place can give suggestions to 
irians. The Board appointed Louise LeFevre as Business Manager 
of the Financial Committee with Margaret Martignoni, Advertis- 
iger, and Jane Darrah, Division Treasurer, serving on it. 
ome 
sion presidents met with ALA Executive Board and discussion 
on 1952 income under the new ALA dues scale. The ALA 
Board suggested that the present formula (60% of dues over 
with a ceiling of $6.00 per member allotted from ALA dues 
ns) be continued until August 31, 1952, the end of the current 
By the end of the year we will have figures on which a review 
mula can be considered, At the end of the year if ALA’s income 
source is out of proportion with that of the divisions, the ALA 
Board would consider some method which would turn back part 
icreased income to the divisions. This proposal was approved 
‘eting of division representatives. 
al Allotments 
as voted to request ALA Executive Board, before the June con- 
to review the formula for allotments to the divisions. | With the 
\LA dues, the DLCYP Board felt that the possibility of increasing 
s to the division should be reconsidered as soon as an appreciable 
ie 1952 dues has been collected. 
ivision Structure 
‘The Committee on the Structure of the Division which was assigned 
e task last July of recommending a simplification of the organization 
porte! on its progress and made two possible suggestions. They will 
ntinuc their work and will report again in June. Louise LeFevre, Ruth 
ewitt, and Mrs. Blanche Brauneck are the members of this committee. 
vision Executive Secretary 
The functions of the Executive Secretary for the Division have been 
awn up and mimeographed. These were discussed by the Board and 
‘re approved as revised. Anyone who would like a copy may have one 
writing to Mildred Batchelder at ALA. 
esident's Expenses 
It was voted that the item in the Division budget for President’s 
penses should include each year at least transportation costs to and from 
nual and midwinter meetings. 


5? 
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International Relations Committee 

The chairman of the Division International Relations Committec, Ma 
garet Scoggin, New York Public Library, reported several very cffectiy 
local programs to raise money for the CARE-UNESCO Children’s B 
Fund, the committee’s major activity for this year. She also reported ¢ 
communication from AASL President, Laura Martin, that AASL 
have to work on its own problems for the next year or two and could n 


join in promoting the CARE-UNESCO Children’s Book Fund _progray 


president that, since the CARE-UNESCO program is the major curre 
activity of the International Relations Committee, the sponsorship of ¢ 
committee by AASL as well as DLCYP does not seem appropriate at t 
present time. If, at a future date, the AASL finds itself able to participaghe - 
in international activities, it was invited to approach DLCYP again aboifcti 
re-establishing a joint International Relations Committee. It is throug 


and grow. 
Wanted: New TV Programs and New Interior Designs 

From committee reports of progress there will eventually come artic" 
in TON of interest to all the membership. If anyone who has had su 
cessful television programs or contacts or who has “dreams” of such, wou 
send material to Miss Norma Rathbun, Public Library, Milwaukee, Wi 
consin, it would be of great help in compiling information. Especial 
she would like news of any kinescopes of programs that could be shown 
the New York meeting. Similarly, anyone who has a new children’s roo 
or a new design of furniture or any outstanding feature that would 4 
other libraries should send suggestions to Miss Laura Steese, Public Librat 
Flint, Michigan, Chairman of Committee on Design and Equipment 
Libraries Serving Children and Young People. 


Relations with Public Libraries Division 
It was decided that the Vice President should be the person to keep 
close contact with the Public Libraries Division. | During midwinter me 
ing there was an exchange of news and views of mutual interest. 
The Nominating Committee presentsthe following candidates for 
office of Vice President and President Elect of the Division of Libraries 
Children and Young People for 1952-53: 
Miss Marian C. Young, Chief 
Children’s Department 
Detroit (Mich.) Public Library 
Miss Margaret E. Martignoni 
Superintendent of Work with Children 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Public Library 
Katherine P. Jeffery 
Harriet Long 
Rosemary E. Livsey, Chairma 


Ma 
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ymmittees 
Executive Board voted to set up three new committees: 
Television Committee. Norma Rathbun’s report of responses to 
requesting information -about libraries and their use of television 
need of this; 2. Committee on Education for Librarianship for 
and Young People; and 3. Publishers’ Liaison Committee to re- 
one in CLA. This committee has on it some representation from 


MEMBERSHIP 

‘YP membership without dues is available to ALA members in 
d Forces whose ALA dues were waived by ALA Executive Board 
May, 1951, and who choose on/y the DLCYP division affliation. 
ip in more than one division would not be available to this type 
rship. 
pressing need for new members cropped up in practically every 

To quote the new dues scale: “Divisions, departments or 
if library and library school institutional members, dues $6 annually, 
o divisional allotment: Bulletin, Proceedings, and Membership 

Since a book is received for membership many libraries use the 
its’ book fund money, if there is no place in the budget marked 
tutional membership.” Often members of the Boards of Trustees 
ilarly interested in the work with children. Invite them to check 
on of Libraries for Children and Young People as one of their 


REPORT OF THE AYPL EXECUTIVE BOARD 


annual list of the BOOKLIST committee (Jane Ellstrom, Chair- 
ll stress outstanding books for young people published in 1951, the 
ns pointing out the distinguishing features of the books chosen. AY PL 
nds that the Publishers Liaison Committee be a Division Committee 

h AYPL and CLA members. 
program for the summer conference in New York was discussed 
length and plans are now well underway. A pre-conference work- 
tering around book selection for the adolescent and ways of pre- 
0oks to young people will be held June 28-29 with Mildred Ludecke 
it in charge. Several early morning book meetings will be held 
is year during the conference week. The AYPL program meeting 
tively set for Monday, June 30, at which time an eminent book critic 
peak on the subject ‘““What makes a good book.” Registration fees 
ill be charged for the workshop and for the book meetings. DLCYP 
iembers will be admitted free to the book meetings, and possibly to the 

orkshop at a reduced rate. 


GRACE SLOCUM 
Chairman, AYPL 
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REPORT OF THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


‘lwo meetings of the Executive Committee were held at the Midwinte; 
Conference. Reports from Chairmen of standing and special comunittes 
indicate that CLA business for the year is well underway. 

Mary Peters reported that the Publicity Committee has mailed sampk 
copies of the recruiting pamphlet A FUTURE IN THEIR FACES 159 
leaders in Vocational Guidance Service. Plans were completed jor the 
Newbery-Caldecott publicity and for airmail announcements to 205 City and¥" tl 
State Supervisors for dissemination in their respective areas. Rese 

The Membership Committee has completed the organization of regional 
committees which are beginning an active campaign for new members. — An 
attractive new flier LET’s ALL Join’ has been printed and is ready forf’ 
use in membership promotion. 

The eight members of the Newbery-Caldecott Committee who were 
present at the Midwinter Conference met for discussion under the chairman- 
ship of Elizabeth Gross. This is the second year that such meetings have been 
held and it is the opinion of all who participated that such discussion ji 
extremely valuable. 

Program plans for the New York Conference were discussed and wil 
be completed in time for publication in the May issue. 

The theme for the CLA luncheon on Jan. 31 was PTA-Library cooper 
ation, with Ruth Gagliardo and Elizabeth Gross* as speakers. — Thei 


papers will be printed in TON. Among the 265 persons present wer 
children’s authors and publishers from the Chicago area, and State Readin 
and Library Service Chairmen from several states. In charge of locd 
arrangements were those past-masters at dispensing hospitality, Agatha She 
and Irene Geltch of the Chicago Public Library. 


Marian HERR 
Chairman, CLA 
* See page 20 


CLA LUNCHEON 


One of the highlights of Midwinter meeting was the luncheon 
Thursday sponsored by CLA. A brief report by Margaret Scoggin on t 
CARE Book Program and a plea for donations realized more than $ll) 
Mrs. Ruth Gagliardo, Chairman, Library and Reading Committee, Nation( 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, spoke of the work that is being do 
with reading courses to help guide parents with their children’s reading 
Librarians and P.T.A.s can work well together, with librarians helping | 
an advisory capacity — from suggestions for a single book to sets of encyel 
pedias. Copies of the National Parent Teacher Magazine were availab 
for everyone attending. Elizabeth Gross spoke on Introducing Books { 
Children and Their Parents.*. 


* See page 18 
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NEWBERY - CALDECOTT BANQUET 


Grand Ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria which has been the back- 
or many an historic and glamorous occasion will be the setting for 
s Newbery-Caldecott Banquet. The banquet honoring the recipients 
152 awards will be held on July first during the annual conference 
merican Library Association in New York City. Dinner will be 
thirty o’clock with cocktails being served a la carte from six-thirty 
unge of the Ballroom. The price of the banquet is ten dollars. 
ns, with accompanying checks or money orders, should be sent to 
out to Eulalie Steinmetz, the New York Public Library, +76 Fifth 
New York 18. Reservations will be acknowledged and tickets sent 

mail, If those groups wishing to sit together will so indicate 
reservations, the Committee will make every effort to arrange the 
cordingly. 


RECEPTION 


editors, authors, and illustrators of children’s books will be honored 
hildren’s Library Association at an informal reception during the 
mference in New York City this summer. Tentative plans call 
Hair to be held in the Museum of Modern Art with admission by 
nm badge. Marcia Brown will present her puppet theater in a 
ramatization as part of the celebration. Complete arrangements, 
ce and date, will be announced in the May issue of Top of the News. 


EULALIE STEINMETZ 
Chairman, Newbery-Caldecott Dinner 


NEWBERY-CALDECOTT BANQUET 
Ways and Means 


e was great soul searching among the members of the CLA 
ien the decision was finally reached to have the Newbery-Caldecott 

the Waldorf Astoria. The price of ten dollars seems staggering, 
vent is the function of the year for those interested in children’s 
\nly a dinner at New York’s famous Waldorf Astoria could be 
it it. 

Suggestions appeared of ways for children’s librarians to get the money. 
ortland, Oregon has the custom that those children’s librarians who are not 
tending ALA contribute something to pay for the dinner of those who are at 
e conterence. Now there’s an idea! Maybe your staff members might 

interested, Of course it can always be put on a list of requests for 
irthday or Christmas presents. Or would your P.T.A. group want you 
represent them at such an important event? To get right down to 
acticalities — if you start Monday, March 24 and put aside a dime a day, 
ere’s your dinner paid for by July 1. Check your calendar and see! 
't let this gala event find you missing for want of 10c. 


E. J. 
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NEWBERY AWARD, 1951 


The Newbery Award for the most dis 
tinguished book for children published in 195j 
goes to Eleanor Estes for Ginger Pye (Har 
court, Brace). In private life Mrs. Estes js 
the wife of Rice Estes recently appointed 
Librarian of the Fairfield, Connecticut, Publi 
Library. Born and raised in New England 
Eleanor Estes as a child enjoyed many of the 
childish experiences which have made her thre¢ 
books on the Moffat family so popular. — Iq 
1928 after having been on the staff of the New 
Haven Free Library for several years as 4°! ' 
children’s librarian she became head of thgtec” 
children’s department, and later was awardedglite 
the Caroline M. Hewins scholarship for chil 
dren’s librarians which enabled her to study at the Pratt Institute libra 
school. Experience in the children’s rooms of the New York Public Libra 
followed, and in 1941 her first book The Aloffats was published. — In additio 
to this well beloved book her other books for children include The Middl 
Moffat, Rufus M, The Sun and Wind and Mr, Todd, The Hundr 
Dresses, and The Sleeping Giant and Other Stories. 


Ni 
tio! 
Li 
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ot | 
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ELEANOR ESTES 


Ginger Pye reveals vividly Eleanor Estes’ gift for understanding childre 
and portraying them realistically with all of their humor, earnestness an 
imagination. The book tells of the family life of the Pyes composed 
father, a famed ornithologist, his charming wife and their two childre 
Jerry and Rachael, plus Gracie the cat — and finally the dog Ginger. T 
efforts to obtain Ginger and then to find him after he mysteriously disappea 
provide the substance of the story — with an unforgettable character | 
three-year-old Uncle Bennie adding much to its zest. 


D 
unl 


Runners-up: ExizAnstTH Bairy — Americans before Columbus — Viki 


Ho .uinc C, HoLiinc 





Minn of the Mississippi — Houghto 


NicHOLAS KALASHNIKOFF — Defender — _ Scribnf 
Juuia L. Saver) — = Light at Tern Rock — Viki 
Mary Burr — _ Apple and the Arrow — — Hought 





Ma 
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CALDECOTT AWARD, 1951 


dis e Caldecott Award this year goes to 
g5ig Nich «s -Mordvinoft for his striking illustra- 
Jar tion Finders Keepers written by William 
Lipk and published by Harcourt, Brace. 












a Bort Russia, Mr. Mordvinoff spent much 
of hi te in Paris, beginning his art education 
ther an early age under the tutelage of 
Fert Leger and Amedee Ozenfant. Al- 
thou ery successful in the field of illustra- 


the age of twenty-three he left Paris 
\is artistic way alone amid the splendor 
suth Seas. There he lived for thir- é 
rs painting various aspects of native ii “s* 
1946 he journeyed to New York and 
lustrating for books and magazines. 
illustrated picture book for children was The Tuo Reds (Harcourt, 
ublished in 1950 with the text also by William Lipkind. 
illustrations for Finders Keepers display great originality in style 
a combination of boldness and vitality of line. The story of two 
ogs ) unearth a bone and cannot decide to which it should belong is filled 
vith : licking humor. An unobtrusive moral reflects its traditional quality 
nd th artist in each illustration has captured all of the drollery and action 
nhere:. in the story. 


| tion, 
to fit 





NIcHOLAS MorDVINOFF 


Aric 


Runneis-up: Marte H. Ers — Mr. T. W. Anthony Woo — Viking 


Marcia Brown — _ Skipper John’s Cook — _ Scribner 

Marcaret B. GraHam — 4A// Falling Down — Harper 
3 Wituiam P. DuBois — Bear Party — Viking 
V iki 

ELIzABETH O_ps — _ ~~ Feather Mountain’ — Houghton 
ighto 

* * * = = 

sribm The announcement of the Newbery-Caldecott Awards was made on 


riday, March 7 from the office of Mr. Frederic G. Melcher, donor of the 
vikige’@ls. Elizabeth Gross, Chairman of the 1951 Newbery-Caldecott Com- 

ittee, presented the medals to the winners. The official presentation will 

ke place as usual at the Newbery-Caldecott dinner in July at the A.L.A. 
ugh Ne York, 
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INTRODUCING BOOKS TO CHILDREN AND THEIR PARENTS 
TALK GIVEN AT THE CLA LUNCHEON, ALA MIDWINTER CONFERENCE 


By EvtzasetH H. Gross, Coordinator, Work with Children 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 


Perhaps the most profound and the most delightful book that has been 
written on children’s literature is Paul Hazard’s Books, Children and Men 
I would use the title of his book to forge an even richer and more vital 
combination Books, Children and Parents. 

When in 1949, after we had completed a survey of our communities in 
Baltimore to decide what potentialities were present for working with parents 
of the children who flocked into the libraries, our first step was to print a 
booklist called ‘“‘“Reading Together’ and we chose as the quotation to head 
the list, one from Annis Duff’s Bequest of Wings, “1 wonder what tamilie 
do that don’t read books together? It’s like not knowing each other’s friends.” 

Parents and children alike derive no greater happiness than the sharing 
of experiences — what can be a greater compliment to an adult than th 
fact that a child is eager and willing to share with you his own very special 
wonderful world. Several years ago, I recall a mother telling of her young 
son, age +, who while walking along the street with her one day glimpsed 
a steam shovel. With face radiant with discovery and perfect faith in hi 
mother’s understanding, he cried out, “Oh, look, mother, it’s Mary Anne. 
Certainly Mike Mulligan and His Steam Shovel could have no finer compl 
ment than that — and neither could his mother. 

In the early days of television. | attended a meeting at which Dr. Ali 
Keliher spoke on the needs of children. At the end of her talk there was 
brief question period and a mother rose to ask what could she do with h 
five year old who sat fascinated hour by hour before the television scree 
Dr. Keliher’s first comment was, “You could turn the knob,” but that remai 
did not seem to satisfy — and then she said, “If you would take your chi 
on your lap and share with her a picture book suited to her age and interes} 
you would not need to worry akout television — for the affection and securi 
she will receive from the act of sharing an experience with you will i 
outweigh the fascination of a cold, mechanical medium.” 

After all, all of us who work with children in any capacity — wheth 
as librarians, teachers, or social workers — are concerned with one goal — 
help each child live life to its fullest — to live it — and to give it. 

From the great classics of the world and from the classics of childre 
literature today, how much insight into living can be acquired. All of li 
its raptures, its heartaches, its seriousness and its frivolity are included 
books — as has been said “the children’s books of today are designed | 
living.” 

The past fifty years have seen great advances in these books — 
quality of writing, illustrating and designing of them is such that we 
longer speak of children’s books but of children’s literature. 


Mat 
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th this in mind — believing firmly that every child should know the 
e which has been created for his delight and enrichment of spirit and 
parent’s role in this enterprise of acquainting and sharing books 
ldren is of the utmost importance, we have carried on for the past 
irs an intensive program on Books, Children and Parents. Many 
in the country have embarked upon such programs but because it 
to me, I shall briefly outline our plans at Pratt. 


decided that parents were intensely interested in children’s books, 
than ever before. Perhaps the item which John Mason Brown has 
‘alled ‘the marijuana of the nursery” is somewhat responsible the 


ok. 


thermore we like to believe — and I think we can — that we are 
e fruits of 25 years of devoted and inspired public library service 
en in Baltimore. Tomorrow night the Pratt Library is celebrating 
anniversary of service to children with a meeting at which Elizabeth 
ll speak, Many of these parents who are showing such interest 
books for their children have flocked to the Pratt’s children’s rooms 
hese twenty-five years. 
interest unless fostered and guided is of little consequence. With 
responsibilities of parenthood not many fathers or mothers today 
- literature that is being published for their children and it rests 
librarian to help the parents along this part as far as possible. 
1949, we accordingly divided the city into four regions and held 
‘tings each in four of our largest libraries. “Two of the meetings were 
to books, especially those for young children 2-—6 or 7, and the third 
was given over to story telling and reading aloud. At each meeting 
books were used and special collections comprising these titles were 
d. The response although small was gratifying for a beginning and 
nts who came made wide use of the suggestions and the library. 
lose of these sessions, a meeting for the city at large was held in the 
im we called it, “The People Behind Children’s Books.” =Mar- 
de Angeli represented the authors, Louis Slobodkin, the illustrators, 
sabeth Hamilton, the editors and publishers. The entire evening 
ige success — so much so that we have had difficulties living up to 
since, 


‘ same year we launched the story hour in the Central Children’s 
or children 3 to 5 and we are now at the point where we are planning 
ry hours for this age group in several of our branch libraries. 


ln 1950, we chose different branches and localities and presented in- 
idual programs on the comics and the books, and on the writing of 
ldren’s books, ending the year with another flourish — James Daugherty 
ie to speak as an author and an artist. 


For two years, two of the famous Pratt Noon Hour talks have been 


oted to children’s books. 
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This emphasis on children’s literature from the parents’ viewpoint h 
had far reaching results — the invitations which we receive now for talk 
from both city and county groups are so heavy that we are straining schedule 
nerves and physical endurance to accept them all —- but I am happy to sa 
that not as yet have we declined one. 

In March and April several talks are scheduled before the [arent 
Education Classes in the Baltimore Schools. The mothers who comprise thes 
groups meet regularly to discuss and work out with skilled guidance thej 
home situations. This I believe will be a most profitable venture for 4 
concerned. 

Each year we shall seek new avenues to help parents and children enjo 
books together for among the books published for boys and girls today ar 
those which will help our children deepen their faith, increase their sensitivity 
and strengthen their integrity of action and spirit. 

The road which leads to the world of children and beoks is not an eag 
one — it requires understanding, insight, patience and faith on the part o 
the adult but the delights that come from sharing the visions of wonderlan 
with children makes the path one to choose and to treasure. 





INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: A TEXAS PERENNIAL 
(Continued from page 9) 
to it, but not as often since the following incident. She was helping a ne 
borrower with a very limited vocabulary fill in his application card. Usin 
her very best Spanish, she thought it adequate until the new borrower 
friend said, ““Meeze, you tell him in English, he understand better.” 

Our favorite story hour is one that begins: “‘Now if you were son 
little Indian children and I was an old Indian woman, this is the story I woul 
tell you. ...” We always end this way: “Now if you were some El Pas 
children and I was the Children’s Librarian, this is the story I would te 
you..... The stories are varied for different nationalities and it 


always fun. 





CLA Publicity Committee Suggests: 

1. Check your supply of CLA’s recruiting leaflet 4 Future in Their Fa 
which points out the range of the work of a children’s librarian, t 
personal satisfaction and monetary rewards to be gained, the train 
required and the opportunities for placement throughout the Unit 
States and abroad. Librarians themselves can distribute it judicious 
and call it to the attention of teachers and vocational counselors.” 
Order from American Library Association: 

25 copies 1.50 50 copies 2.50 
100 copies 4.00 500 copies 15.00 
Whenever you can, get in touch with the vocational guidance counsel 
in your school, 
Mary Peters, Chairman 
(Cincinnati Public Library) 
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E'VS FROM OUR REGIONAL REPORTERS 


Edited by 


Elizabeth Johnson, Associate Editor 


REGIONAL REPORTERS 
welcome these children’s librarians who have been appointed to 
ed terms or vacancies in their regions: 
rth East (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Vermont) 

CLA Mrs. Lois Ross Markey, Supervisor of Work 
with Children and Young People, Public Library, 
Concord, N. H. 

(Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, North Da- 


untains and kota, South Dakota, Utah, Wyoming) 


wa CLA Adeline Proulx, Supervisor of Work with 
Children, Public Library, Omaha 2, Neb. 
- West (California, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Washington) 
CLA Hazel B. Hart, Children’s Librarian, Public 
Library, Spokane +, Washington. 
— (Alberta, British Columbia) 
CLA Margaret J. Ford, Children’s Librarian, South 
Hill Branch, Public Library, Vancouver, B. C. 


urge our readers in these regions to send news of activities and 
it events in the children’s library field to your reporter the first of 
November, January and March to encourage them in their first 
the term. 
th the above exceptions, the complete list of reporters is on page 21 
in the March 1951 Top of the News. To them, appreciation for 
itk this year. 





. — In Tucson the highlights of a successful Book Festival were a special dis- 

ew books for young people and a well-attended tea given by the Friends of 
Libraries. 

(LAND — Last May the Young People’s Department of the Pratt Library, 

, opened its first Book Fair in the Patterson Park Branch. For the four con- 

lavs the seniors from the nearby high school went to the library in groups of 

rn first hand what the library could mean to them after graduation. Booths of 

colors, each complete with a striped awning top were set up beneath clusters of 

held together with yards of serpentine. Each exhibit was well stocked with 

ominently displayed in piasti-kleer jackets which could be borrowed by the 

Captions such as Choosing a Career, Personality Merry-Go-Round, Design 

ng, Laugh Like Anything, For Men Only (which attracted as many girls as 

Ride Your Hobby marked the various booths. A hand cart labeled The World 

Move and decorated with flags of the United Nations was pushed through the 

rowd offering a wide selection of books from Mrs. Mike to Winston Churchill's Hinge 

A sign reading “all sinners this way’ and a red arrow pointing to the next 

ed the way to a sinner’s party. Here directions from Van Rensselaer’s Complete 

arty Book had been followed to the last detail. Scattered among the scorpions and 

nakes on the window sill were books on showers, table settings, fower arrangement, 
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and games for all ages and occasions. Each day a book prize was given away to the 
student handing in the best reason for wanting that particular title. As this first Book 
Fair was most successful, the Carnival of Books will be repeated during the next school 
year in other branch libraries located near large high schools. 

The Enoch Pratt Library in Baltimore celebrated the 25th  anniversan 
of the founding of their children’s department in February. On February 1 a tak 
by Elizabeth Yates entitled “A-Wise Man and His Giving,” followed by a program 
of songs by the Frederick Douglas A Cape!la Choir from one of the Negro high 
schools started the celebration. 

On February 2 the Enoch Pratt Library began a series of nine weekly story hour 
programs to be televised over WAAM. Miss Isabella Jinnette, Assistant Coordinator 
of Work with Children was the storyteller for the 15 minute program at 2:45 p.m. 


MASSACHUSETTS — Last September Evelyn R. Robinson succeeded Mary E. Silva a 
Consultant for School Libraries and Public Library Work with Children and Young 
People in the Division of Public Libraries, Massachusetts Department of Education. Mis 
Robinson has done both public and school library work in Somerville, Andover, and 
Brockton. Miss Silva now is children’s took editor at Houghton, Mifflin, Inc. 

A ssuccessful Book Fair sponsored by the Lynn Public Library and 
supported by libraries of 8 surrounding communities was held in November fo, 
the benefit of CARE Children's Book Program. Juvenile authors in the afternoon 
and adult ones at night spoke to audiences averaging a thousand each performance 
and the temperature was 10° above! A small admission charge of 25c¢ for the after 
noon and 50c at night plus a book sale were the sources of income. The them 
stressed at the book sale was “Buy a book here so that children there may read. 
With wonderful cooperation of the publishers, book dealers, schoo! department 
women’s clubs, newspapers and radio a check for $800 was sent to the CARE offe 
While it was a tremendous task, the fact that the city was so book-conscious for 
time, led by the Public Library, made it very worthwhile, The whole city talks no 
of next year’s Book Fair. 


NEBRASKA —Ihe annual meeting of the Children’s and Young People’s Section 
the Nebraska Library Association featured a panel of teen-agers from Omaha hig 
schools. Moderated by an Omaha Public Library staff member, the discussion broug 
out the reading interests of teen-agers, their attitudes toward libraries and libraria 
and the type of service they expect from each. This panel certainly proved stimul 
ing and inspiring to the librarians, and was also so enjoyed by the young peop 
themselves that they asked the Omaha Public Library to hold regular meetings 
discussion groups. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE— Concord— The Youth Library Advisory Committee is a gro 
of sixteen avid readers from the seventh to the twelfth grades organized to he 
choose books for the Young People’s Room of the Concord Public Library. Meetis 
each Friday, members have learned to read critically and to evaluate quickly bo 
read the previous week. There is no school tie-up and no advertising other than 
simple and casual invitation to new seventh graders—a fact which adds to the fort 
rightness of the opinions of the voung people and thus to the value of those opinie 
to the voung people's librarian. The club not only serves as an excellent test 
ground for new books, but also affords the voung people’s librarian an opportuti 
not readily found in a city to have a close relationship with some of the young peg 
of the community and to do good intensive rather than extensive work. A simil 
club has been formed in the Children’s Room to serve the needs of the fifth and sig 
grade readers. Lois Ross Markey is the new supervisor of work with children a 
young people. Siri Andrews is now the head librarian of this beautiful library. 

An exhibit of books circulated by the American Federation of Arts 
books chosen for format, published 1945-50 (50 children’s) created grt 
interest for adults looking for book gifts at Concord. The cost of such an exhij 
is transportation only. The address is 1262 New Hampshire Avenue, N. | 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Ma 
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RSEY— Learned T. Bulman, formerly with Youth Service of the Detroit Pub- 
ary, is now in charge of Youth Work, East Orange Public Library. Youth 
is a new department there, and a room is being completely redecorated at 
| Library. Extensive work is also being done with branches. 
s Coral Melson of the State Teachers College, Millersville, Penn- 
spoke at the State Division of Libraries for Children and Young People 
ting held in Trenton. Her topic was Library Lessons for Children and she 
out the fact that the principles of learning must be in agreement with things 
triving for in a democracy. 

Newark Public Library and the Newark Museum Cooperated 
nting a Boys’ and Girls’ Book Fair at the Museum from November 23-29, 
(he organization of the Book Fair included both Library and Museum staff 
on all committees and the planning and production was done mutually, 
ency contributing as it was best able, materials, staff time, space, money 
rams, etc. Dorothy McFadden’s booklet “Suggestions for Community Wide 
.s Book Fairs” gave practical ideas for organizing a Book Fair and the 
s Book Council in New York City helped through its knowledge of the 
es of others. The Magic of Books was the theme of the Fair and this 
ied out in the decorations. Programs were scheduled for each morning, 

and evening the Fair was open, During school hours, classes were 


rams were important in securing publicity and in attracting people to the 
ndance at a program added to the pleasure of a family or group visit. Books 
dramatized and made to seem alive, esnecially for those who have not 

appreciated them. Colorful displays and programs at a Book Fair are 
getting people and books together in a congenial atmosphere. At least this 
xperience in Newark. 


very day more librarians are finding out that PARAGON 
INGS do have that extra quality that puts them in a class 


lr own. 


he very next time you need EASY BOOKS get our list 
ry them. Not only will you find out their distinctiveness, 
will be taking advantage of the lowest prices. 


DON R. PHILLIPS 
PARAGON BINDINGS 


PO Box 57 
Vandalia, Michigan 
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NEW MEXICO — Seventeen student library assistants from Los Lunas High School 
having no public library in their own town to visit, were taken by their school 
librarian for a conducted tour of the d/buquergue Public Library and a_ browsing 
period in the Young Adult Department. At least five of the group are potential 
career librarians. 

NEW YORK — The Children’s Section of the New York Library Association has bee 
revived; in fact, expanded to include young people's librarians. Officers for 1952 are: 
President, Margaret C. Scoggin, Superintendent of Work with Schools, New York Public 
Library; Vice-President, Ruth L. Adams, Head, Dept. of Work with Children, Schenee. 
tady County Public Library ;Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Mary H. Fritts,Young Adult 
adviser, New Rochelle Public Library; NYLA Council Representative, Barbara V. Do 
Children’s Librarian, Brooklyn Public Library. 

The Women’s National Book Association presented Margaret C. Scoggin with 
the 1952 Constance Lindsay Skinner Award at a dinner February 15 at the Town Hall 
Club, New York City. This award is given annually to a woman for outstanding 
service in the book world. Anne Carroll Moore was the first recipient 13 year 
ago; the others have been authors, critics, children's book editors. Congratulations 
to our librarian Scoggin, 

The Children’s Section of the Nassau County Library Association, ; 
group of 35, stressed work with young people at their fall meeting because they fel 
it neglected but needed area of service. Mrs. Clara Hulton, young people’s librarian ¢ 
the Highbridge Branch, New York Public Library spoke on various methods of 2 
tracting teen age readers and gave a demonstration of a High School book talk. Ma 
Lovelace, author, spoke on the sources of her books and methods of work. 

The winter meeting of the Hudson-Mohawk Library Association was held 
the beautiful new Library of the College of St. Rose, d/hany. Following a presentatis 
of the American Heritage project in general, and in particular how it is being develo 
ed at the New York Public Library, the meeting divided into interest groups. Libra 
ans working with children and young people in school and public library looked 
table exhibits of books based on the booklists The American Child’s Heritage§ a 
What Is This America?* Mabel Jackman of the Department of Librarianship, N. } 
State College for Teachers, discussed Random House’s new Enrichment Recordin 
adapted from the Landmark Books. After listening to a test impression of T 
California Gold Rush, the group felt that this particular recording would inter 
young people through senior high, and would stimulate further reading on the peri 
as well as aid discussion for “the American Heritage.” 

School librarians thought their contribution to this project would be in keepi 
up with books and materials emphasized and bringing them to the attention of 
social studies teachers. The public library members thought they could point up ¢ 
subject through attractive exhibits, reading and discussion groups, suggesting it as 
theme for community group leaders of youth in search of ideas, making it the core 
summer reading programs for children. 

Copies of the booklists were distributed as well as An American Heritage Bo 
shelf developed by Longmans Green from their children’s list. 

NEW YORK CITY — A documentary film “Republic of Childhood” was produced t 
fall at Nathan Straus Branch, New York Public Library. Frances Clarke Say 
was the final authority on details concerning the library. The actors were fait 
patrons of the branch. There was a State Department adviser, as the film, show 
a child's discovery of the world of books, will be distributed abroad in 15 languag 

Amelia Munson, author of 42 dmple Field, who has contributed so much to 
Work with Schools and Young People in the New York Public Library is now execut 
assistant in the Municipal Reference Library of NYPL, Always alert to commu 
affairs and municipal government, she will have much to offer this special field 
library work. AYPL hopes Miss Munson will not desert it completely; it needs 

The Fifth Annual New York Times Book Fair, co-sponsored by the Childr 
Book Council and the American Museum of Natural History featured nautical dec 
* See page 29 
§ See TON, Dec. 1951, page 13 
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fective manner. The many original illustrations on the walls drew appre- 
mment. There were special programs for teens as well as for children. 
children’s book editors, librarians and museum staff garbed in striking 
ere happily mingled, looking in the gay booths, list making in the souvenir 
listening to the author or artist of the afternoon. 

Vew York Historical Society recognized Children’s Book Week by opening 
it exhibit of children’s books in the 19th century. 

ollowing 1950’s summer reading club, Mrs. Richard Leech, then Children’s 

of the Mansfield Public Library, se!ected a group of junior high school 

who had submitted above average reports on their reading. She invited 
ganize a club of their own for the purpose of reviewing new books before 
released for general circulation in the children’s room. Twelve children 
and organized a club, the Junior Reviewers, to meet with the Children’s 
mce a month. Each member was to read two books a month, one assigned 

s own selection. They were to discuss their books orally during meetings, 

a one-paragraph review of each book read. A number of these written 
ere published in the weekly notes column of the daily newspaper over the 

names. When certificates for the 1951 summer reading club were awarded, 

if the Junior Reviewers was formally recognized and they were given a 

ie program. A panel of five discussed books much as they had during 

juestioning each other freely. These boys and girls demonstrated that 
books can be an interesting part of reading as a hobby. 

ANIA — Pittsburgh had a novel way of raising money for CARE Children’s 

— square dance. The help of everyone was enlisted with the result that 

chools, public, private and parochial, and all five colleges participated 

church groups. The slogan was “Books instead of Bombs” as the date 
ally scheduled for December 7. Tickets sold for $1.00 each. When the 
counted that evening, it was found that 802 young people were on the 
ng. There was a prompter available to every other square so that all 
wee to learn. The mayor and his wife attended and spoke a few words, 

a representative from the New York CARE office. Refreshments of coca 

doughnuts and popcorn sold for 5c an item and every bit consigned was 

The young people had a wonderful time and CARE benefited over $1000. 
iter benefit earlier in the season $1000 was also cleared. All this means 
urgh is certainly doing well for CARE. 

Lois Lenski has offered several of her original drawings of Texas Tomboy 
libraries, with the understanding that they be framed and circulated to librar- 
the state. Children’s rooms will welcome them. 

Ector County Library, Odessa, has a special collection of approximately 
imes for young adult borrowers. From time to time books are reviewed 
adult groups and films on their interests shown. This Department is 
is gaining in popularity, Books on the problems of the teen age are 
sed by parents and counselors. In turn this pushes the reading provided 


ng people. 

San Antonio Public Library had unusual response this year to a half hour 
gram put on annually early in September. The Children’s and Young 
Departments — under one supervision — have had a poetry contest every 
1927, and the few chosen poems are printed in a slim paper covered book. 
of this is the only reward to the writer for having a poem selected. No 
made to encourage children to write poetry; it is solely an effort to find and 
the delightful things that come from a few. For the last four years presen- 
the books has been made on a radio program, with the boys and girls in the 
Ihe five competent judges sit at a table and informally discuss the quality 
* poems as they read them aloud. This year KTSA was flooded with phone calls 

letters asking them if this could not be a weekly feature! 
lhe Amarillo Public Library he'd its annual Spring Book Festival in May in 
Youth Alcove of the Children’s Department. Hundreds of the new spring books 
re on display at the main library as well as at the two city branches. The first day 
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of the festival, open house was observed. Invitations were sent to librarians througho 
the county as well as to the city’s junior and senior high school librarians. 

age library workers in the schools were especially invited, In connection 
festival, reviews of some favorite spring books were written by a group of bot!: Juni 
and Senior High School boys and girls. For several weeks before and after the festiy 
these reviews were published along with pictures of the “reviewers” on the Sunday bo 
page of one of the local papers, The 4d marillo News Globe. 

A novel feature of Denison’s 1951 summer reading club were two elect 
trains, (loaned by a man whose hobby is collecting trains!) one going to New Yo 
and one to California. When the children read 20 books, they earned a ticket to 
on atrain. The closing event was a ride around the Library for the ticket holde 
on the electric trains. 

Siddie Joe Johnson, Children’s Librarian in the Dallas Public Library, has 
radio story hour with a somewhat new twist. She calls it ‘““Through the Library Doo 
and uses a few children to ring chimes for entrance. Miss Johnson is “Keeper of ¢ 
Key” which is a card to the Public Library. 


WEST VIRGINIA — The children’s department of Kanawha County Public Libra 
of Charleston has an adopted library, the Hendon Library in a suburb of Lond 
England. The Hendon Library, located in an industrial center, resembles 

Charleston Library in size and services provided for its young readers. For 
years these two libraries have exchanged books and have had a pen pal club. Th 
year a 12 year old resident of Charleston went to England and presented Amos Fortu 
and The Egg Tree and, in exchange, received the two books which won the Carneg 
medal in England. The children raised the money to buy the exchange books thed 
selves, and have great pleasure from their friends across the sea. 


FROM OVERSEAS 


THE NETHERLANDS — For the first time in the history of children’s library work 
The Netherlands, the Children’s and Young People’s Library Association held a joi 
conference with representatives of the various Teachers’ and Youth organizatio 
for the purpose of discussing ways and means of reaching children and youth throy 
books. The conference held in November was ca!led “Books and Youth” and y 
attended by some 500 people. ; 

At the conference lectures were given by an author, a teacher, a club leader, 
children’s librarian and a publisher. The librarian was Johanna Wolff, Supervi 
of Children's Work in The Hague. In 1948, Miss Wolff spent six months in 
United States as a UNESCO fellow, studying and observing children’s and sch 
library work in Cleveland and other cities. 


NEW ZEALAND — Kathleen McCaul, Organizing Librarian for Post-Primary Scho 
with the National Library Service at Wellington writes that the work is growi 
steadily. Her own work begun in 1948 has been strengthened by three staff assista 
She gives a short course in the Library School, and this year has recommend 
strongly to students Munson’s Ample Field. According to a Christchurch press clippi 
the present six bookvans (bookmobiles) of the Country Library Service “captu 
public imagination from the outset.” We are glad to note they are well stocked ¥ 
children’s books too. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN? 


A Quarterly Listing 
Selected by Adeline Corrigan 
for Children’s Librarians 


and Woman’s Day Workshop. “A Complete Manual for Making 
tes,’ Woman's Day, 97 (October 1951) Woman's Day Institute, 19 W. 
New York 18, N. Y. Available in booklet form, 25c 
bert. “Children’s Book Illustration,” School Arts, 14-15 (September 1951) 
K. “Television in Education,” Elementary School Journal, 129-31 
er 1951) 
izabeth. “Child’s World Magic Then and Now,” Harper, 106 (December 


vilis. “Bear or Beaver?” Library Journal, 1871-3 (Nov. 15, 1951) 
Daisy B. ‘Television and Fun,” Elementary English 385-391 (November 


Emerson & Moreland, G. B. “No Library Department is an Island,’* 
Journal, 1666-75 (October 15, 1951) 
). “What Magazines Do Children Really Like?” Wilson Library Bulletin, 
ictober 1951) 
izabeth. “Children’s Librarians Are Here to Stay, No Doubt!” Wilson 
Bulletin, 255-57 (November 1951) 
jane Heaphy. “Pulling Strings,” Junior League Magazine, 14 (December 
(he Puppet Clinic, co-sponsored by the St. Paul Children’s Department of 
c Library and the St. Paul Junior League. 
sell Lee. “Comics as Seen by the Illustrators of Children’s Books,” Wilson 
Bulletin, 153-159 (October 1951) 


e Positive in Human Relations with Books for Children and Young People” 
rsey Library Assoc., 34 Commerce St., Newark 2, N. J. Prepared by the 
nittee on stereotypes in children’s literature. 10c a copy. Quantity prices. 
Heritage through Children’s Books by Agatha L. Shea. Book Bulletin of 
cago Public Library (November 1951) 

Books 1950-1951, selected for the Joint Committee of NEA and ALA by 
irians of the Denver public schools. NEA Journal (November 1951) 
Printing Co. has attractive reprints of this list as usual. Apply for quantity 


s Every Child Should Know, Parents Magazine 50- (November 1951) 
to Live; basic relationships of Life. 1951. 56p. Combined Book Exhibit, 
W. Wilson Co., 950 University Ave., New York 52, N. Y. Free. Classified 
graded booklist annotated for supplementary reading, prepared for 41st annual 
x, National Council of ‘leachers of English. 
iny Ohio Authors and their Books. A selected list of juvenile titles compiled 
by the OLA Junior Members Section 1951. Sturgis Printing Co., Inc., Sturgis 
Michigan. 


Ideline Corrigan, Assistant Supervisor of Work with Children, Cleveland Public 
brary, is a graduate of the School of Library Science of Western Reserve University. 

Wiss Corrigan was Chairman of the Planning Committee for the Fiftieth 
niversary of Work with Children, Cleveland Public Library, 1948, and Chairman 
' the Newbery-Caldecott Banquet at the ALA Conference, Cleveland, 1950. 


Pt interest also to young people’s librarians 
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Division List Committee 


There are many good lists prepared by various libraries that have the q 
commendation of the List Committee, ALA Division of Libraries for Child; 
and Young People. This committee headed by Jean Roos of Cleveland yw 
comes any suggestion of lists that other libraries have found to be successfyj 
8 copies of the list should be scnt so that it may be studied by the committe 
For $1.00 an envelope of sample copies of the lists that this committee } 
approved may be had from Sturgis Printing Company, Sturgis, Michigg 
Up-to-date, attractive and useful, they are on all manner of subjects, 


At the request of Community Chests and Councils of America ¢ 
booklist Building Together, originally published in 1946, is being revis 
and brought up to date by the Cleveland Public Library who first prepar 
it. 


Get An Inside View of Your Library 


The division and ALA representative on the Advisory Council « 
Participation of National Organizations which has bezn continued to woj 
with the National Midcentury Committee for Children and Youth, In 
is Mildred Batchelder, our executive secretary. Board members comment 
enthusiastically about the use of the leaflet, Get an Inside View of Yo 
Library, the ALA attractive promotion piece which can be purchased 


quantity for use in local and state cooperation of libraries in support of ¢ 
recommendations of the Midcentury White House Conference. 


Prices of the leaflets, available from AltA Publishing Department, cre: 109 — $j 
250 — $7.00; 500 — $13.00; 1000 — $24.00 


Children’s Spring Book Festival (May 11-18) 


A package of 2 posters designed by Robert McCloskey, a packet of Prize a 
Honor Book stickers, a list of past Prize winners, suggestions for displays, progr 
and publicity will be available in March. Write to Children’s Spring Book Festi 
The New York Herald Tribune, 230 West 41st St.. New York 18, N. Y. Send 15 
postage stamps: DO NOT REMIT COIN. 


Books for Brotherhood for Adults and children. 1952 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16,N. 
Free. An annotated list. 
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CALLING ATTENTION TO: 


A Selection by Frances Grim 
for Young People’s Librarians 


1 E, “Trends in School Library Service,” Library Journal, 76: 1685 (October 
51 ) 

ces. “Ten Years with Teen Agers,” Wilson Library Bulletin, 26: 251 
nber, 1951) 

Leonore. “Oakland Teen-Agers Revel in Their Own Room,” 76: 2060-61 
iber 15, 1951) Library Journal. 

Now,” Saturday Review of Literature, August 18, 1951,p. 22. An editorial 
th in today’s world. 

Karl. “Science Fiction in High Schools.” Wilson Library Bulletin, 
lctober, 1951) 

de. “The Teen-age Book Talk,” Wilson Library Bulletin, 26: 
iber 1951) 

ice. “Pratt Has Book Carnival,” Library Journal 76: 1890 (November 
I). 

fargaret. “Outlook Tower,’ Horn Book, 27: 432 (December, 1951). A 
if her return visit to Germany this past summer. 

nice, and others. “We Work Together,” Library Journal 76: 2052-55. 
ount of cooperative library service in Baltimore. 


rentlemen: Books for Young Detroiters. Detroit Public Library, Detroit, 
in. 
1: Read About Other People and Places. Books for Young People. Enoch 
free Library, Baltimore, Maryland. 5c. 
Young People, 1952. New York Public Library, New York 18, N, Y. 25¢ 
nual, with titles of 1951 added. 
with Books: A Booklist for Girls. Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
ind oe 
'ou! Books for Young Detroiters, Detroit Public Library, Detroit, Michigan. 
Patterns Through Books. Youth Department, Cleveland Public Library, 
d, Ohio, A list for social workers, teachers, parents and all adults interested 
in th; may be used by the young people themselves. 
The following booklists are recommended by the List Committee of ALA, DLCYP: 
Quantity prices on request from Sturgis Printing Co., Sturgis, Michigan. 
ww to get on a fancy footing. Reprint courtesy Young People’s Dept., Enoch 
Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland. 
‘ World (Science Fiction) Reprint courtesy Detroit Public Library. 
a Hlaul... A second chance to catch the books that got away. Reprint courtesy 
vark Public Librarv, Newark, N. J. 
Vusic in the Air. Reprint courtesy Detroit Public Library. 
hat ls This America? Selected and annotated by Amelia Munson for ALA, AYPL. 
ung People Say, — Always Good Reading, selected and annotated by the Booklist 
Committee, Section for Workers with Children and Young People, Ohio Library 
Association, 


Frances Grim is Assistant Supervisor of the Youth Department, Cleveland Public 
1 graduate of Wooster College and Western Reserve University Library 

she was young people's librarian in the Public Libraries of South Bend, 

1d and Lakewood, Ohio before coming to Cleveland as Head of the Stevenson 
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1951 Books for Young Adults, selected by Beatrice W. Schein. Library Journa!, Oct, 
1951, p. 1658 
Outlook Tower by Margaret Scoggin. Horn Book, May-June; July-August, 1951, 


TEEN AGE BOOK PARADE 

A number of radio stations throughout the country have recently received 
Broadcast Music Incorporated, 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. a { 
thirteen book review scripts for possible use over local radio stations. Th: 
were written by book reviewers on newspapers from San Francisco to New Yq 
Each reviewer has selected the book reviewed. They vary from Americans be) 
Columbus, by Baity, reviewed by Louise Seaman Bechtel, to drrowsmith, reviewed 
Frederick Babcock of the Chicago Tribune. . The reviews run eight minutes 
suggest related or mood music for the remainder of a fifteen minute period, 
scripts are available to radio stations on request and have also been supplied wit 
cost to libraries which have asked for them. The plan offers excellent opportuni 
for cooperation between local libraries and radio stations, Of course, cooperat 
libraries would determine whether all books reviewed met their local criteria 
any program which had library sponsorship would include only those books wh 
the library would recommend for young people. 


Books for You; a 1951 Reading List for Teen-agers. National Council of Teac 
of English, The Council, 211 West 68th St., Chicago 21, Ill. Annotated for 
of high school young people. Publishers not given. 30c a copy. Quantity pri 


International 


Program Aid 


CARE, 20 Broad St., New York 5, N. Y. LIBRARIANS 


offers for loan a 45-frame color film strip 
Make Friends with Books which shows 
customs of children in India and the 
Philippines. 


who have compared all 

Library Binding Values, 
Prefer 

JOHN COTTON DANA 


Publicity Awards “BOUND TO STAY BO 


Full directions for submitting scrap- Bindings 
books which give a cross-section of the 
year’s publicity are available from ALA 4 
Headquarters and from John Cotton Prebound Library 
Dana Publicity Awards Contest, c/o Books Rebindin 
Wilson Library Bulletin, 950 University 
Ave., New York 52. 


Deadline for entry blanks is April 15; New Method 


for scrapbooks May 15. Book Bindery, Inc. 
Winning scrapbooks in previous con- 

tests may be borrowed by any library by Jacksonville, Illinois 

writiag to the John Cotton Dana Awards 

Committee, c/o Wilson Library Bulletin, 

950 University Ave., New York 52. 
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est Your Summer 1952, a 32 page annotated catalog of youth ser- 
irtunities throughout the U.S. and in Europe and Latin America, 
example of cooperation between the DLCYP and an important youth- 
croup. This year it includes a paragraph, prepared by AYLP 
. Grace Slocum, on reading as a preparation for work camp exper- 
(he pamphlet is published by the United Christian Youth Movement, 
\dams, Chicago 3, Ill. Price, 15¢ each, 12c each in lots of 100 or 
oung people’s libraries and high school libraries will wish to make the 
ivailable to interested young people. 


WRITE 
STURGIS PRINTING CO., Inc. 
Box 552 
STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
For information about 


Division Approved Book Lists 


» GERONIMO 


The Last Apache War Chief 
by EDGAR WYATT 


Exciting story ... Authentic history ... 
4 Fascinating biography ... 


This thrilling record of the struggle 
between the white man and the red 
man has everything that means good 
reading entertainment for 8-to-12-year- 
olds. 

40 illustrations by ALLAN HOUSER 


distinguished Indian artist and direct 
descendant of Geronimo. $2.50 


Send for our free illustrated catalogue. 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE a Division of the 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
330 West 42nd St.. New York 36 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEO 1 


Selected from Adult Lists and 
Recommended by the Young People’s Librarians, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 


Andrews, Roy Chapman Heart of Asia. 1951 Duell Sloane and Pearg 
In twelve short stories of the East a scientist-adventurer tells nog 

of shooting whales in the China Sea and capturing blue tigers in Mo 

but also of the great lengths to which an Oriental will go in repay 

act of loyalty or in wreaking a horrible revenge. 

Keith, Agnes K. White Man Returns. 1951 Little, $4. 

With the same sense of humour and human understanding that bmg 
her through her experiences in a Japanese prison camp, Mrs. Keith rg 
to war-torn Sandakan to set the wheels of her household in motion 
give stability to the lives of her servants and friends in Borneo. 

Lamb, Dana and Ginger Quest for the Lost City. 1951 Harper, 

With $10.22 in their pockets but with a love of adventure and 
for all men in their hearts, Dana and Ginger Lamb set out through 
jungles of Mexico to search for the lost city of the Mayas. 

Hacken, Walter Rain on the Wind. 1951 Macmillan, $3. 

Among the Irish fisher-folk of County Galway, Mico Moro’s 
birthmark goes unnoticed, but the blemish causes him much anguish 
he weathers a storm and finally wins the heart of the girl he loves. Ag 
distinguished for its style but limited in appeal to better readers. 
Monsarrat, Nicholas The Cruel Sea. 1951 Knopf, $4. 

“This is the story — the long and true story — of one ocean, two% 
and about a hundred and fifty men” that, by setting its characters @ 
the cruel sea, portrays the Englishman — his weakness and _ strengfh 
character, charm and ability to outface disaster. : 
Yim, Louise Aly Forty Year Fight for Korea. 1951 A, A. Wyn, $3 

Though often arrested and sometimes beaten and tortured, Louisg} 
has fought for Korea all her life in the underground 
schools and colleges and as the sole woman delegate from South Koreaj 
U.N, 

Vandercook, John Womack. Great Sailor*; a lite of the discoverer 

James Cook. 1951. 339 p. Dial, $3.50. 

A dramatic biography of the British explorer that interprets the chil 
of the man and describes his accomplishments. Born the son of a ff 
Captain Cook became an expert navigator, map maker and astronomifi 
“sailed more uncharted miles of the earth’s surface and traced more leag 
unknown coasts than any explorer who has ever lived.”” He was a] 
man,” always searching, studying and recording and always a humafil 
with a deep sense of the brotherhood of man. Use with the readers of N 
and Hall. 
* A Cleveland Public Library Y Dept. annotation. 
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PTE DOUBLE PLAY 


“Reliable Harkins---- 


intelligently written, likeable, 
good sports.” -- VIRGINIA KIRKUS 


“Easy reading with some good baseball stuff.” 
—CuHIcAGO TRIBUNE 


“Good baseball and important character values.” 
—LiprAary JOURNAL 


hil Harkins is an intelligent,/iterate writer, and you’re doing any 
ing boy a favor when you give him one of Phil’s books.” — Sport 


DOUBLE PLAY by PHILIP HARKINS 


-s 12 and up 249 pages, $2.50 


A HOLIDAY HOUSE BOOK 


New WORLD Books for Young Readers 


LL’S VICTORY OARS, SAILS 
by Elisa Bialk and STEAM 


nspiring 4-H Club story of a by Edwin Tunis 
r horse, and how she solved 


| problems — by one of A magnificient pictorial history of 


- - cee tcl ao ships — from dugout canoe to battle 
; a a cruiser. The full story of man’s pro- 
0-14 5 

i gress on the seas, for children from 
h 14th, $2.50 6 to 60. Ready, $3.50 


and don’t forget those perennial favorites — 


RAINBOW CLASSICS 


ous classics beloved by young readers. Beautifully illustrated in full color; 
asy-to-read type and durable cloth bindings. Each $1.50. Write today for 
ee descriptive circular. 


- > 


ze THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


os 2231 West 110th Street Cleveland 2, Ohio 





New Dutton Juveniles 
to be published in July 


Children of the Great 
Smoky Mountains 


By MAY JUSTUS 

Illustrated by Robert Henneberger 

15 delightful short stories about the children of 
the Big Smokies—their pranks, problems and 
pleasures in this faraway land so mysterious 
and little known. Eight of the fifteen stories 
have folk songs as part of them—simple tunes 
that children can play and sing. Rich in sim- 
plicity and real native sweetness, these tales 
will give children a new understanding and 
appreciation of folk from the Southern moun- 
tains. Ages 8 to 12 $2.50 


Meph the Pet Skunk 


By JOHN AND JEAN GEORGE 


Illustrated by Jean George 


A delightful story of a boy and the pet skunk he finds under the floo 

how they grow up together, share the fun of living together, share the f 
of living on a farm, how one helps solve the other’s problems, This i 
the perfect story for pet-conscious boys and girls of 13 to 16. $2.7 


The Twins of Old Flatbush 


By MAUD ESTHER DILLIARD 
Illustrated by Albert Orbaan 


An authentic and interesting story of a sturdy Dutch family living i 
Flatbush in 1652. Through the eyes of two charming twins young reade! 
will see the trials and good times of those early settlers. 

Ages 8 to 12 $2.75 


End of a Golden String 


By HELEN GIRVAN 
Illustrated by Vaika Low 


Ronny’s first visit to New York turned into the most exciting adventure d 
her life—what with an antique shop mystery, an apricot poodle, and 
some fascinating friends. An exciting mystery for ages 13 to 16. $2.75 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc. 300 Fourth Ave. New York 
- Celebrating 100 years of publishing 











| will agree that this is an indispensable 
for schools and libraries.” —Horn Book 


f Pace 


E JUNIOR BOOK OF AUTHORS 


ed. by Stanley J. Kunitz & Howard Haycraft 
289 Biographies 232 Photographs $3.50 
2nd edition COMPLETELY revised 1951 
The 289 biographies of authors and illustrators of ‘better 
‘sare mostly chatty autobiographies to delight young readers 
d their parents. 


» valuable as a reference, cataloging 


buying tool.” —Library Quarterly 


CHILDREN’S CATALOG 
Service Basis — Write for Rates 


The 8th edition of the Children’s Catalog, just published, 
des all previous issues of this +3-vear-old service. It, with 
nnual supplements to come, starts a new 5-year cycle. 


The new Catalog recommends 3400 books, with 642 starred 

i) 204+ double starred. All books are briefly described, and there 
191 analytical entries for +19 books of plays, short stories and 
tive biographies. An additional 172 titles are included in notes. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-972 University Ave. New York 52, N. Y. 





IT’S STYLE APPEALS 


TO BOYS AND GIRLS... 


We are referring to BRITANNICA JUNIOR @ 
the encyclopaedia designed exclusively for 
younger boys and girls. Large type, simple 
style, selective content... these are important 
points which our editors have recognized. 


Added Color and Interest 
The 1952 edition of BRITANNICA JUNIOR in- 
cludes many new color illustrations. New four- 
color plates have been added, providing great: 
er-than-ever interest. 


Attractiveness of format wiil provide the 
challenge for your young people to engage in| 
more independent reference activity. 


This new edition of BRITANNICA JUNIOR’ 


available to Schools and Libraries on Special fi 


Discount basis and easy payment terms. 


Write Educational Department 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
425 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. | 





